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soldiers would soon be compelled to live at free quarter, which
they themselves loathed and which was certain to intensify the
hostility already felt towards the military.   It was imperative,
therefore, to make some move to avoid bankruptcy.
The civilian members of the privy council turned their
thoughts once again to a parliament, although their military
colleagues, who were becoming more prejudiced against parlia-
mentary government as each legislature in turn was found
wanting, favoured raising money by force of arms. There was
no question but that the protectorate would adopt the con-
stitutional policy, but before parliament could profitably be
summoned it was imperative to decide what answer should
be given to the petition (which was inevitable) that Cromwell
should accept the title of king and what steps should be taken
to ensure the acquiescence of the army in the decisions of
parliament. Although positive knowledge is lucking, it is pro-
bable that Cromwell had made up his mind that this time he
would not disappoint his supporters in parliament and would
accept the Crown. It is even more probable that he had de-
cided that a drastic purge of the army was necessary and that
he would have replaced the would-be politicians among the
higher ranks by men content to obey the orders of the civil
power that commanded them. Before steps could be taken
towards fulfilment of either of these tasks, Cromwell fell ill and
died (3 September 1658),
During his last hours Cromwell was heard to murmur that
the Lord had made him, though most unworthy, a mean instru-
ment to do His people some good. To serve the minority of the
nation that seemed to him to be the people of God had been
the guiding principle of his life. To try to secure for them their
civil liberties as men, and their spiritual liberties as Christians,
he had fought to destroy the old monarchy and the ecclesiastical
system associated with the name of Archbishop Laud, For their
sake he had fought the Scottish presbyterians when they had
tried to force upon Englishmen a yoke too grievous to be borne.
For their sake, too, he had not hesitated to disregard civil rights
when they seemed to conflict with freedom of conscience, For
forms of church government or for sectarian creeds, he cared
as little as for constitutional forms* To him the essence of
puritanism was the good life. And he hoped to see the day
when it would be shameful to see men bold in sin and profane-